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Summary 

The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan brought renewed attention to the needs of veterans, including 
the needs of homeless veterans. Researchers have found both male and female veterans to be 
overrepresented in the homeless population, and, as the number of veterans increased due to these 
conflicts, there was concern that the number of homeless veterans could rise commensurately. 

The 2007-2009 recession and the subsequent slow economic recovery also raised concerns that 
homelessness could increase among all groups, including veterans. 

Congress has created numerous programs that serve homeless veterans specifically, almost all of 
which are funded through the Veterans Health Administration of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs (VA). These programs provide health care and rehabilitation services for homeless 
veterans (the Health Care for Homeless Veterans and Domiciliary Care for Homeless Veterans 
programs), employment assistance (Homeless Veterans Reintegration Program — a Department of 
Labor program — and Compensated Work Therapy program), and transitional housing (Grant and 
Per Diem program) as well as supportive services (the Supportive Services for Veteran Families 
program). The VA also works with the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) to 
provide permanent supportive housing to homeless veterans through the HUD-VA Supported 
Housing Program (HUD-VASH). In the HUD-VASH program, HUD funds rental assistance 
through Section 8 vouchers while the VA provides supportive services. In addition, the VA and 
HUD have collaborated on a homelessness prevention demonstration program. 

Several issues regarding veterans and homelessness have become prominent, in part because of 
the Iraq and Afghanistan wars. One issue is ending homelessness among veterans. In November 
2009, the VA announced a plan to end homelessness within five years. Both the VA and HUD 
have taken steps to increase housing and services for homeless veterans. Funding for VA 
programs has increased in recent years (see Table 4), Congress has appropriated funds to increase 
available units of permanent supportive housing through the HUD-VASH program (see Table 5), 
and the number of veterans served in many programs has increased (see Table 6). Congress has 
appropriated a total of $575 million to support initial funding of HUD-VASH vouchers in each 
year from FY2008 through FY2015, enough to fund approximately 79,000 vouchers. Since the 
VA announced its plan, the HUD and VA point-in-time estimates of the number of veterans 
experiencing homelessness has fallen from 74,050 in 2009 to 49,933 in 2014 (see Table 1). 

Another issue is the concern that veterans returning from Iraq and Afghanistan who are at risk of 
homelessness may not receive the services they need. In addition, concerns have arisen about the 
needs of female veterans, whose numbers are increasing. Women veterans face challenges that 
could contribute to their risks of homelessness. They are more likely to have experienced sexual 
trauma than women in the general population and are more likely than male veterans to be single 
parents. Historically, few homeless programs for veterans have had the facilities to provide 
separate accommodations for women and women with children. In recent years, Congress and the 
VA have made changes to some programs in an attempt to address the needs of female veterans, 
including funding set-asides and efforts to expand services. 
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Introduction 

The wars in Iraq and Afghanistan brought renewed attention to the needs of veterans, including 
the needs of homeless veterans. Homeless veterans initially came to the country’s attention in the 
1970s and 1980s, when homelessness generally was becoming a more prevalent and noticeable 
phenomenon. The first section of this report defines the term “homeless veteran,” discusses 
attempts to estimate the number of veterans who are homeless, and presents the results of studies 
regarding the demographic characteristics of homeless veterans as well as those surveyed as part 
of HUD’s Annual Homeless Assessment Report to Congress. 

At the same time that the number of homeless persons began to grow, it became clear through 
various analyses of homeless individuals that homeless veterans were overrepresented in the 
homeless population. The second section of this report summarizes research regarding the 
overrepresentation of both male and female veterans, who have been found to be present in 
greater percentages in the homeless population than their percentages in the general population. 
This section also reviews research regarding possible explanations for why homeless veterans 
have been overrepresented. 

In response to the issue of homelessness among veterans, Congress has created numerous 
programs to fund services, transitional housing, and permanent housing specifically for homeless 
veterans. The third section of this report discusses these programs. The majority of programs are 
funded through the Department of Veterans Affairs. Within the VA, the Veterans Health 
Administration (VHA), which is responsible for the health care of veterans, operates all but one 
of the programs for homeless veterans. The Veterans Benefits Administration (VBA), which is 
responsible for compensation, pensions, educational assistance, home loan guarantees, and 
insurance, operates the other. In addition, the Department of Labor (DOL) and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) operate programs for homeless veterans. 

Several issues regarding homelessness among veterans have become prominent since the 
beginning of the conflicts in Iraq and Afghanistan. The fourth section of this report discusses 
three of these issues. The first is the VA’s plan to end homelessness among veterans. A second 
issue is ensuring that an adequate transition process exists for returning veterans to assist them 
with issues that might put them at risk of homelessness. Third is the concern that adequate 
services might not exist to serve the needs of women veterans. 

Overview of Veterans and Homelessness 

Homelessness has always existed in the United States, but only in recent decades has the issue 
come to prominence. In the 1970s and 1980s, the number of homeless persons increased, as did 
their visibility. Experts cite various causes for the increase in homelessness. These include the 
demolition of single room occupancy dwellings in so-called “skid rows” where transient single 
men lived, the decreased availability of affordable housing generally, the reduced need for 
seasonal unskilled labor, the reduced likelihood that relatives will accommodate homeless family 
members, the decreased value of public benefits, and changed admissions standards at mental 
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hospitals. 1 The increased visibility of homeless persons was due, in part, to the decriminalization 
of actions such as public drunkenness, loitering, and vagrancy. 2 

Homelessness occurs among families with children and single individuals, in rural communities 
as well as large urban cities, and for varying periods of time. Depending on circumstances, 
periods of homelessness may vary from days to years. Researchers have created three categories 
of homelessness based on the amount of time that individuals are homeless. 3 First, transitionally 
homeless people are those who have one short stay in a homeless shelter before returning to 
permanent housing. In the second category, those who are episodically homeless frequently move 
in and out of homelessness but do not remain homeless for long periods of time. Third, 
chronically homeless individuals are those who are homeless continuously for a period of one 
year or have at least four episodes of homelessness in three years. Chronically homeless 
individuals often suffer from mental illness and/or substance use disorders. Although veterans 
experience all types of homelessness, some evidence exists that they may be chronically homeless 
in higher numbers than nonveterans. 4 

Homeless veterans began to come to the attention of the public at the same time that 
homelessness generally was becoming more common. News accounts chronicled the plight of 
veterans who had served their country but were living (and dying) on the street. 5 The commonly 
held notion that the military experience provides young people with job training, educational and 
other benefits, as well as the maturity needed for a productive life, conflicted with the presence of 
veterans among the homeless population. 6 

Definition of "Homeless Veteran" 

While the statutory definition of “homeless veteran” may seem straightforward, there has been 
some confusion in recent years over veteran eligibility for VA programs targeted to homeless 
veterans. Title 38 of the United States Code defines the term “homeless veteran” as “a veteran 
who is homeless (as that term is defined in section 103(a) of the McKinney- Vento Homeless 
Assistance Act).” 7 The following subsections discuss the meaning of the terms veteran and 
homeless. 

A Veteran 

The definition of “veteran” for purposes of Title 38 benefits (the title of the United States Code 
that governs veterans benefits) is a person who “served in the active military, naval, or air service, 



1 Peter H. Rossi, Down and Out in America: The Origins of Homelessness (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1989), 181-194, 41. See, also, Martha Burt, Over the Edge: The Growth of Homelessness in the 1980s (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1992), 31-126. 

“ Down and Out in America , p. 34; Over the Edge, p. 123. 

3 See Randall Kuhn and Dennis P. Culhane, “Applying Cluster Analysis to Test a Typology of Homelessness by 
Pattern of Shelter Utilization: Results from the Analysis of Administrative Data,” American Journal of Community 
Psychology 26, no. 2 (April 1998): 210-212. 

4 For example, see U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Veteran Homelessness: A Supplemental 
Report to the 2010 Annual Homeless Assessment Report to Congress, October 201 1, p. 4, 
https://www.hudexchange.info/resources/documents/2010AHARVeteransReport.pdf. 

5 Marjorie J. Robertson, “Homeless Veterans, An Emerging Problem?” in The Homeless in Contemporary Society, ed. 
Richard J. Bingham, Roy E. Green, and Sammis B. White (Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1987), 66. 

6 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

7 38 U.S.C. §2002(1). 
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